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BIRTHS. 

It is satisfactory to note that the registration of births in the states 
is improving each year. Not only are the records more accurate in 
the reports under consideration, but also more complete tables and 
summaries make them easier to handle. 

In Connecticut the total number of births, as recorded for the 
year 1890 was 17,176, which gives a rate of 24.35 per 1000, or one 
to every 42.7 of the population. There were 189 illegitimate and 
335 twin births. A table representing the birth and death rate for 
40 years if relied upon would show that the birth rate does not in- 
crease in proportion to the death rate, i. e., the excess of births over 
deaths is slightly diminishing. The maximum number of births each 
year was in summer and autumn. The age of parents is not given, 
otherwise the statistics of births leave but little to wish for. 

In Indiana the total number of births reported for the year 1890 
is 34,626. Of these 17,491 are males and 15,563 are females. The 
sex of the remainder is not reported. This is by no means a complete 
registration, for on the basis of the population of 2.192,404 it would 
give a birth rate of but 16 to the 1000. There were 848 still births 
and 371 twin births. 667 births were illegitimate, an excessive num- 
ber as compared with Connecticut. 

In Kansas there is some attempt to give the returns of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, but each county is taken up in detail separately, 
and nowhere are statistics tabulated and rates computed. The number 
of births reported by 65 counties out of the 76 was 6325 during the 
year 1889. This is 1653 less thau the number reported in 1888, and 
the rate per 1000 is but 4.6. 

The report of Massachusetts for 1890 contains a summary of 
births, marriages, and deaths for the year 1889. There are no tables 
of vital statistics, these being given in the Registration Report.* 

The births and marriages in Michigan for the year 1888 were 
noticed in the Publications for March, 1891, in a review of the Regis- 
tration Report. The health report for 1889 contains nothing but 
death statistics. 

The report of the Board of Health of New Hampshire for the 
year 1889 is larger and more exhaustive than any hitherto published. 
The registrar states that the returns of births are not yet all that they 

* Sfce Publications for March, 1891. 
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should be, owing to the incomplete system of registration, but that the 
returns of marriages, deaths, and divorces are as accurate as can be 
obtained under any system of registration. The birth rate for 1889 
was 18.3 per 1000. A table on page 202 represents the birth, mar- 
riage, and death rates in New Hampshire for the preceding six years. 
From this it appears that the birth rate increases regularly up to the 
year 1889, with the exception of 1888. A table on page 203 shows 
that New Hampshire has a lower birth rate than has any of the twenty 
countries compared. This is probably due, however, to inaccurate 
registration, which the registrar attributes to the neglect on the part 
of those whose duty it is to report births, and the indifference of local 
registrars. It is therefore suggested that a system of compulsory 
birth registration be established. In 1888. of all births 53.08 per cent 
were of American parentage, and 29.61 per cent of all births were of 
foreign parentage. There has been a gradual increase in the rate of 
births of foreign-born parents, while the disproportionate percentage 
increase of births of American parentage shows the fecundity of 
foreign residents to be greater than that of Americans. 

The New Jersey report gives no statistics of births except the 
total, which for the year 1889 was 29,099. It is unfortunate that 
rates are not given, so that the yearly collections of vital facts mav 
be compared. Mere aggregates are insufficient for this purpose unless 
the population is also given. Assuming that the population was about 
1,350,000 in 1889, it would give a birth rate of 21 per 1000. 

A portion of the vital statistics of the report of New York City is 
prepared in a very accurate and elaborate manner. The registration 
of births is by no means complete, but it is shown that the number 
registered for the last six years has more than kept pace with the in- 
crease of population. The number of births and marriages recorded is 
supposed to be about one-fourth of the real number. The registrar 
accordingly considers the data as insufficient to compute tables. 

The report of the State Board of Health of New York gives noth- 
ing but mortality statistics, and this is true also of North Carolina. 

The report of the Board of Health of the Province of Ontario is 
well planned ; the tables are clear and well summarized, while dia- 
grams and curves represent statistical facts more clearly than figures 
can. It would be more convenient perhaps if the rates per 1000 were 
given for a number of years in one table. The tables of birth sta- 
tistics neglect to give the nativity and age of parents. The total 
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number of births registered in 1889 was 48,538, an increase of 1585 
over 1888. This gives a rate of 22.6. Male births outnumber the 
female in a proportion of 103.5 to 100. The greatest number of 
births occurred in April; the smallest in February. There were 266 
twin births, a slight increase over the preceding year. Two per cent 
of the births registered, or 971, were illegitimate, an increase of .2 
per cent over 1888. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Marriage records, as a rule, are not so well presented as other sta- 
tistical facts, while divorce statistics are given in very few reports. 

In Connecticut the marriage rate for the year 1889 was 7.82 per 
1000. Divorces have iucreased since registration began in 1861 
from one divorce in every 13 marriages to one in every 10. Mar- 
riage statistics are quite complete, rates, age, and nativity being given. 

In Indiana the total number of marriages reported for 1890 was 
18,646, or 206 less than in 1889. In these marriages 1189 grooms 
and 818 brides were foreign born. No marriage rates are given, but 
with a population as given above the marriage rate is 8.5 per 1000. 

In Kansas the registration is not complete enough to note details. 

In New Hampshire the marriage rate for 1889 was 19.36 per 
1000, greater than it has ever been before, and exceeded only by the 
rates of Hungary and Massachusetts, according to the table given. In 
66.65 per cent of all marriages recorded for eight years both parties 
were American born. 14.07 per cent were foreign born. In 5.06 
per cent, the husband was foreign born, and in 5.99 per cent the wife 
was foreign born. It also seems that the marriage rate for foreign- 
born parties increases more rapidly than that for American born. 
Divorces have decreased somewhat since 1888, but the number for 
1889 is still greater than for any previous year since divorce records 
have been kept. They have increased regularly since 1870, and 
the ratio of increase is much greater than the ratio of increase of 
population of the state. Table XV on page 223 gives the records by 
counties for each year since 1870. The average for eight years is one 
divorce to every 10.25 marriages. The civil state of contracting 
parties is not given. 

In New York Citv there were 14,992 marriages filed in 1889, an 
increase of 592 since 1888, and a rate (found by calculation) of 10.1 
per 1000. 
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In the Province of Ontario the number of marriages registered 
during the year 1889 was 14,880, or 6.9 per 1000. This is .2 per 
1000 above the rate for 1888. One in every three persons married 
was a Methodist ; one in every five a Presbyterian ; one in every six 
an Episcopalian ; and one in every seven a Catholic. The most popu- 
lar months for marrying were December, October, and January. 
Twelve per cent of all marriages occurred in December, and only six 
per cent in August. The average age of marrying for males is 
slightly increasing while the average age for females remains about 
the same. 

DEATHS. 

Mortality statistics receive more attention than do other vital facts, 
and most all of the reports give satisfactory returns. The Kansas 
and the North Carolina reports, however, give nothing but aggre- 
gates, while the other reports give more or less detailed returns. 

In Connecticut the total number of deaths for 1889 was 15,529, 
or ]7 per 1000. The death rate for ten years, by ages, is given on 
page 1 40, from which it appears that the death rate for children under 
5 years of age has decreased from the percentage 32.3 in 1884 to 28.5 
in 1889. The rate for persons between 5 and 20 years of age remains 
about the same for the whole period ; but for the period between 20 
and 60 years, the producing age, the rate increases from 29.6 in 1880 
to 32.2 in 1889. An instructive table on page 183 gives the percent- 
ages of different orders of disease by years from 1878 to 1889. 

The superintendent of the bureau of vital statistics of Indiana 
estimates the death rate as between 16 and 18 per 1000, but the rate 
computed from the number of deaths returned is only 7.1 per 1000. 
The returns from cities in which burial permits are required by law 
give rates varying from 7.4 to 18 per 1000. The records are arranged 
in convenient tables, however, and valuable facts can be gathered 
from them. The total number of deaths reported from all causes, 
including still births, is 15,707, which is obviously too low when com- 
pared with the number of births reported and the average rates of 
other countries and states. 

In Kansas there were 3165 deaths reported in 1889, or 1229 less 
than in 1888. This record would give the ridiculously low rate of 
2.3 per 1000, which shows the laxity with which even mortality sta- 
tistics are collected. 

In Massachusetts the death rate for 1889 was 21.38 per 1000, 
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and the increase from the rate 19.21 in 1889 is attributed to the epi- 
demic of influenza. The effects of influenza were felt chiefly in con- 
sumption in the first three weeks of January, when the number of 
deaths was double the average of weekly mortality for the year. In 
1889 there was a variation of only 7 between the maximum and mini- 
mum weekly average, while in 1890 the variation rose to 99. The 
death rate per 1000 of the population for different diseases is worked 
out in percentages. 

Another interesting table shows the death rates for the large towns 
of Massachusetts. The rate for Boston is a little greater than the 
rate for the state (22.58). 

The statistical work of the Michigan report for 1889 is confined 
entirely to the presentation of mortality statistics from all diseases 
taken from the weekly mortality reports. Meteorological tables also 
show the relation between climatic conditions and the death rates for 
several years. Many diagrams are given, but the value of a number 
of them is impaired because of overcrowding. The Michigan Board 
of Health has undertaken to find the relations of diseases to atmos- 
pheric temperature, pressure, and humidity. The secretary states 
that the Board has accomplished the important work of •' learning the 
time of greatest prevalence of each of the preventable diseases." On 
page 86 is given a table of 28 diseases, and the frequency of their 
occurrence per month for the year 1888, and also the average monthly 
occurrence for eleven years. 

In New Hampshire the death rate for 1889 is 17.91 per 1000, 
which is about the same as it has been for the last six years. This 
rate is lower than in any other country where vital statistics are col- 
lected in a careful manner, except Norway and Sweden. One new 
feature in the report is a summary embracing a review of some of the 
most prominent causes of death that have been registered during the 
last six years, 1884—89. The mortality is greatest (average for six 
years) for the quarter ending with September ; the average rates for 
the four quarters are 24.74, 24.21, 26.97, and 24.08, respectively. 
Deaths were distributed according to the following ages for the seven 
years 1883-89: — 

Age. Percentage of Total Deaths. Age. Percentage of Total Deaths. 

0-1 17.07 30-40 6.39 

1-5 7.48 40-50 6.20 

5-10 2.41 50-60 8 03 

10-20 -. 4.94 Over 60 38.79 

20-30 7.47 Unknown 1.51 
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There has been an increase in zymotic diseases since 1884, a de- 
crease in constitutional diseases, while the other causes of death 
remain about the same. The rate for typhoid fever increases slightly 
each year, and the tables show that it is especially fatal between the 
ages of 5 and 10 years. 

The laws of New Jersey require the registration of all deaths, and 
there is no reason why the report should not be complete as far as the 
mortality is concerned. In 1889 there were 26,543 deaths. These 
were distributed as follows : — 

6842 under 1 year of age. 8068 between 20 and 60 years of age. 

3512 between 1 and 5 years of age. 5586 over ... 60 " " " 

2395 " 5 " 20 " " " 1817 still births. 

A table on page 420 gives the death rate per 1000 for cities over 
20,000 population, with the age of greatest mortality and the chief 
causes of death. The death rate for the year is given as 22.04 per 
1000. 

In New York City the death records are probably exact, for laws 
prevent the removal of dead bodies without a certificate from the 
health department. The death rate for the year 1890 was 24.58 per 
1000 as against 25.06 for the preceding year, and 19.65 for the state. 
In the second week in January the number of deaths from influenza 
rose to 1424, the highest number per week since 1865, with the 
exception of one week in July of 1872. The effect of the epidemic is 
shown by an increased mortality from bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
phthisis. It fell most heavily on adults, and the death rate of persons 
over 25 years of age was increased by about SO per cent. There were 
239 deaths from suicide ; of these 81 were of German nativity, 71 of 
American, and 22 of Irish. 

The tables in the New York State report are made up from the 
monthly mortality bulletins, many of which were not complete at the 
time of publication of this report ; but the returns of the local boards 
of health are said to be the most complete of any year since the State 
Board of Health was established. The mortality for the state during 
1890 was 110,523, or 19.65 per 1000. A table on page 62 shows 
the percentage of deaths under 5 years of age for six years ; also the 
zymotic deaths per 1000 deaths from all causes, and the death rate 
for consumption. The percentage of deaths under 5 years of age was 
37.2 in 1885, 38.0 in 1886, and from this time it has decreased to 
33.52. The average for 15 years is 36.7. In 1885 there were 222.17 
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deaths from zymotic diseases out of 1000 deaths from all causes. The 
highest rate was 227.80 per 1000 in 1887, since when deaths from 
these diseases have fallen to 159.68 per 1000, a great decrease from 
the average for six years, 206.53. In consumption there has also been 
a decrease from 139.78 per 1000 in 1885 to 122.0 in 1890, although 
the rate in 1888 was down as low as 120. The average for the six 
years is 125.45. 

An interesting table on pages 654-656 shows the mortality by 
months for periods of six years. Autumn has the least mortality, but 
diphtheria and typhoid fever are more prevalent at this time. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1890 there were 5000 deaths more than 
the average for that time ; this being attributed to the influenza epi- 
demic. The mortality for the following diseases was greater for 1890 
and 1889 than for any of the five years preceding them: consump- 
tion, acute respiratory diseases, diseases of the nervous system, and 
deaths from cancer. The report gives nothing but mortality statis- 
tics, and in these there is no division into sexes, ages, or races. The 
rate for children under five is given. 

The secretary of the North Carolina Board of Health deplores 
his inability to get, under existing laws, accurate vital statistics. 
Fourteen towns sent in reports, and of these only six have records 
covering the entire year ; the rest have omissions of from one to three 
months. From very inadequate data the secretary computes the death 
rate as 15.1 per 1000. It is also argued that the death rate was not 
influenced by la grippe. 

The deaths in the Province of Ontario in 1889 numbered 
23,329, or 10.7 per 1000, as against 11.0 in 1888. It is probable that 
the registration of deaths is not so accurate as it should be, for the 
rate in the cities was 18.2, and in the towns 13.8. 109.9 males died 
to every 100 females. The most prominent causes of death were con- 
sumption, pneumonia, nervous diseases, heart disease, and diarrhoeal 
diseases. On page 86 is given a table showing the age of mortality 
for different occupations, from which we get the following : — 

Average Age 1889. Average Age 1 888. 

Cultivators of soil, .... 61.3 years. 61.8 years. 

Mechanics, 52.0 " 53.6 " 

Business men 49.0 " 50.2 " 

Professional men, .... 50.6 " 50.8 " 

Miscellaneous, 63.1 " 62.6 " 

Females at work 34.1 " 42.5 " 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Connecticut Registration Report contains, besides vital statis- 
tics, a complete meteorological report by months from 1873 to 1889. 

The Indiana report contains registration records which are far from 
complete. The secretary frankly admits this, and states that it is due 
to the manner in which county health officers are chosen, viz., by 
competitive bids, i. e., the lowest and best bidder is selected in most 
cases regardless of ability. The report is very good so far as it goes, 
and it is hoped that Indiana will soon have laws by which the statis- 
tics of registration may be improved. 

The Massachusetts report contains a valuable paper on the Growth 
of Children, by H. P. Bowditch, M.D., studied by Galton's method of 
percentile grades. Tables show the heights and weights of Boston 
school children of both sexes, and of various ages, and separate tables 
give the heights and weights of children according to nativity. 

The Kansas report contains an interesting article by Prof. Frank 
W. Blackmar on The Money Value of a Low Death Rate. 

There are no statistics of value in the Wisconsin report. The 
secretary states that tables were prepared showing the prevalency of 
the more common forms of preventable disease, but that lack of space 
prevented their insertion. There is no legislation at all in Wisconsin 
to compel registration of births, marriages, and deaths. 

From the above reports calculations have been made with the fol- 
lowing results : — 



Connecticut 1 

Indiana 2 

Massachusetts 1 - . 
Michigan 3 — 
New Hampshire 2 
New Jersey 3 .... . 

New York 2 

Ontario 1 



Birth Rate 
per 1000. 



24.35 
16.00 
26 24 
20.50 
18.20 
21.00 



22.64 



Marriage Rate 
per 1000. 



7.82 
8.50 
9.38 
0.30 
9.18 
11.12 



0.90 



Death Rate 
per 1000. 



17.00 
17.00 
21.38 



17.91 
22.04 
19.65 
15.10 



1 1890. 2 1891. 3 1889. 



The inadequacy of the returns in most of the states is so manifest 
that further criticism is unnecessary. 

Gary N. Calkins. 



